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We are happy to say that, in this neighbourhood, we are not 
acquainted with any such. We have never known a body of 
Clergy more respectable for their attainments, more blameless 
in their lives, or more faithful in the discharge of their duties. 

The style of the eharge is simple and correct. It does not 
seek to dazzle, and it never fails to please. There is through- 
out a classical elegance that bespeaks a highly cultivated 
mind. The Bishop of Down stands high among the Theolo- 
gians of the age. The Bamptoh Lectures are acknowledged, 
even by those who- differ from him, to be an able defence of the 
Church against the charge of unevangelical doctrines. We 
cannot subscribe to his views of the moral tendency of Calvin- 
ism. He eannot have forgotten that in countries where Calvin- 
ism prevails, the people are certainly not immoral* His edition 
of the Bible is a monument alike of his unwearied exertion and 
his theological knowledge. In a future number we may per- 
haps notice his version of the Psalms. In his public discourses, 
he may be inferior to some in the creative faculty ; but to 
none in a calm and dignified earnestness of reasoning, and a 
sweetness of persuasion, that are not less effective. He always 
instructs the understanding, and oftf|ttouches the heart. But 
the great beauty of his character is^| cfcjfislian simplicity and 
apostolical zeal, that covers the whole with a mantle of sun- 
light. 
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HUDELY ELUERS.-A TALK. 

" Alas ! how oft does goodness wound itself, 
And sweet affection prove the spring of woe !" 

There is perhaps no exercise in which we can engage, 
more interesting and improving, than the study of human feel- 
ings'; when we trace in ourselves, or in those with whom we 
are connected, the infinite variety of emotions and propensi- 
ties, from their first dawnings in the remote recesses of the 
mind, to the stronger passions, that produce the important 
events, which influence the happiness or misery of future life. 
If we did this with candour and charity, approbation would 
often take place of censure, and the gentle hand of sympathy 
would be stretched out to sustain a delinquent, when only in 
the first steps of error ; to lead him again into the path of vir- 
tue, by pointing out its easy ascent and its brightness ; and 
to show, that to resist temptation is almost to overcome. For it 
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is not to be doubted, that crimes even of a deep dye, are more 
frequently the result of weakness than depravity. This weak- 
ness is generally found in the original formation of amiable 
but timid minds ; but is sometimes produced in those naturally 
powerful, by the too tender nurture of short-sighted indul- 
gence. 

Both these causes combined in forming the character of 
Henry Somerville, the only son of a Scottish clergyman. 
The church and manse of Mudely Fluers were situated in one 
of the remotest and most romantic glens in the South of Scot- 
land. The society around them chiefly consisted of sheep- 
farmers of the old school, — men of simple manners and limited 
views, so far at least as a knowledge of the world was 
concerned ; but they loved their pastor, and listened to his 
instructions with reverence. The virtues of Mrs. Somerville 
were also highly estimated ; and they felt for her both respect 
and affection. 

It was indeed soothing to the heart to' behold these men 
and their respectable wives, on a fine Sabbath morning, sedately 
moving along on their quiet horses, that seemed to partake of 
the serenity of the saeOft - when the silence was such that even 
the tread of their JMmIIjw as echoed from the neighbouring 
hills, and scared^ WpBKher sound broke upon the ear but the 
bleating of a distant lamb, or the tone of the church bell, steal- 
ing along the SHU waters of the lovely lake, that appeared to 
be placed there to refresh the eye, and enliven the sober as- 
pect of the scene. There also you would seethe shepherds 
with their modest looking gray checked plaids gracefully 
thrown across their shoulders — the old women and the young 
maidens wending their way along the side of the hill, all going 
to worship God in his temple, and to hear his word expound- 
ed, in simplicity and truth, by his faithful servant. 

Henry was an object of universal interest. He had scarcely 
been beyond the limits of the glen ; and when he looked on the 
surrounding hills, he felt as if they were the boundary of the 
Universe. He lived in the wildness of nature ; but she appeared 
to him most dear in her softened aspect. He listened indeed 
to the scream of the eagle, and the roaring of the cataract- 
he beheld the towering rocks Tepellingtbe winter storm as if 
at war with its power. These sights, however, though fami- 
liar to bis eye, excited but little emotion. In contemplating 
tbem, be thought only of the wandering shepherd, and his 
helpless flock oq the lonely mountain — for them was his chief 
anxiety, and the hour of their safe return was joyful to his 
heart. It was in the genial mornings of spring, that he de- 
lighted to wander, to watch for the first song of the lark — to 
observe the soft mist, as it rose like a light curtain, and disco- 
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vered by degrees the beauties of the valley. Such were his 
pleasures, for he was neither a hunter nor a fisher. " He could 
not work the woe of any living thing :" and the first affliction 
of his heart was for the death of a pet lamb. So deeply did 
he feel this, which at Mudely Fluers was an important event, 
that his parents resolved he should never again be exposed to 
such a misfortune, and from that time directed his attention to 
the cultivation of flowers ; that while be mourned over the 
decaying lustre of the falling leaf, he might again find enjoy- 
ment in watching the progress of renovation ; and hail the 
opening blossom as it expanded to the summer's sun. Hence- 
forth Henry's garden became the wonder and admiration of 
the glen. 

In this manner was a heart, naturally disposed to tender af- 
fections, rendered still more so, by an anxions care to guard 
it against every painful emotion. But what could the parents 
of Henry do ? At the slightest reproof, amendment was the 
result ; On receiving the smallest favour, his eye beamed with 
gratitude : this sentiment was predominant in his soul, and 
seemed almost oppressive to him. It had been well, perhaps, 
that some wayward disposition had appeared; then would the 
slumbering guardians have been roused to exertion ; then 
would reproof, or admonition, or denial* have strengthened 
his mind, and prepared him for that perilous and busy scene 
in which he was to appear. Yet in knowledge he was not 
deficient. His father was an elegant classical scholar, and a 
devout Christian. His mother was well informed In polite 
literature, with a mind deeply imbued with piety — he was an 
apt pupil, and profited by the instructions of both. He also 
received from his friends, the shepherds, an ample portion of 
legendary lore, not untinged with the superstition that still 
prevails amongst them. These tales added to the romantic 
tarn of his imagination ; but his mind was too enlightened to 
permit them at all to influence his feelings. 

Thus passed year after year; and the spring of life was far 
advanced, with but few and transient anticipations of any 
change in Henry's pursuits and prospects, when an event took 

Slace that gave a new colour to his fate. His father died, and 
Irs. Somerville was inconsolable. In addition to her afflic- 
tion for a loss, which she had never for one moment allowed 
herself to conceive possible, she had soon to suffer iu common 
with other clergymen's widows, the pang of quitting the scene 
of all her long and fondly cherished associations. Not a bush 
in the glen, not an object in the landscape, — but reminded 
her of a word, or a look, the impressions of which were never 
to be relinquished.— She could not quit a spot so sanctified. 
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The world appeared to Jier an assemblage* of busy people 
among whom she had no part to act; and she resolved to 
linger oat her weary days in a cottage not far off, where she 
was joined by her aged mother. 

But Henry must no longer waste his days in supine inacti- 
vity: and a relation who resided in Edinburgh was consulted 
with regard to his destination. A literary profession of some 
description was decided upon ; and the following winter 
he was to attend preparatory classes for that purpose. As 
the time of parting with his mother drew near, he endea- 
voured to summon all his fortitude. Her benediction was 
short ; her heart was too full for utterance ; her last impres- 
sive words were, " remember your father ! May his virtues 
be your example, — and the Almighty be your shield!" He 
proceeded on his journey, but it was not with the elastic step 
of youthful expectation. — He did remember his father ; and 
he lifted up his soul in gratitude to the Giver of all good for 
having blessed him with such a father — praying, while the 
tears of nature streamed from his eyes, that he might be re- 
signed to his loss. He cast a lingering look on the church, as 
it gleamed from among a few old trees, the remains of an an- 
cient forest Recollection presented to him the venerable 
figure that had lately presided there; he saw, in imagination, 
the elegant head covered with its silver hairs, the fine Roman 
symmetry of features, enlivened by the lustre of an eye that 
beamed only with piety, benevolence, and peaee; except when 
it emitted a spark of brighter fire, at any infringement of po- 
litical or religious liberty. His mother's faded image appear- 
ed to his view, as scarcely belonging to this passing scene. 
Such, said he to himself, were the beings that gave me birth — 
that have guarded me from every evil ; but now I must seek 
my way, and meet all its perils alone. The exercise of walk- 
ing, and the cheering sunbeams of a lovely October morning, 
by degrees filled his mind with more lively feelings. He look- 
ed around on the tranquil scene, on the bright verdure spark- 
ling with dew, and lifted his eyes to the azure canopy, softly 
shaded in its fleecy clouds. His thoughts rose in gratitude to 
the beneficent Creator ; and when he reflected how often these 
blessings were beheld with insensibility, he could not help ex- 
claiming with the pious and ingenious Beattie, 

" Oh ! now cans' t tBou renounce the boundless store 

Of charms, which Nature to her votary yields ; 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields.— 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even ; 

All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven,— 
O ! how can'st thou renounce," and hope to be forgiven!" 
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Towards afternoon his way led him to the summit of a hill, 
from which the sadden appearance of a rich and cultivated 
valley burst upon his view ; and he beheld for the first time 
the Frith of Forth, widening into the expanse of ocean, re- 
flecting a clear serene sky in its blue waves, on which were 
scattered a variety of vessels, with their white sails shining in 
the sun-beams. On the right appeared the fine conical hill, 
known by the name of North Berwick Law ; and the magni- 
ficent rock of Bass, rearing its proud head, from the water, 
like a rival in ambition. From it his eye wandered to the 
soft and unassuming: Isle of Inchkeith ; and again turning to 
the land view, was attracted by the picturesque castle rising 
on its grey rocks, which a passing peasant told him was 
Craigmiller, once the residence of Queen Mary. He had read 
the history of that unfortunate Princess with deep interest, 
and now contemplated the scene of her festive hours with a 
tender regret, reflecting on the temptations to which an ex- 
alted state is exposed. But his reflections were soothed by 
the groves of Duddingston, that lay in soft repose, in the 
sheltered valley that divides Craigmiller from Arthur's Seat. 
The woods were rich in the brown and yellow hues of Au- 
tumn, shining in the lnstre of an evening sun; by which were 
seen the white cottages of the village, crowned by the church 
and its simple spire, and laved by the sweet little lake that a- 
dorns its banks. Henry was elated and bewildered by such a 
variety of beautiful landscape ; and on approaching the city, 
his mind became still more elevated, as more exalted objects 
struck his view. The basaltic pillars of Salisbury Craigs 
seemed like a stupendous fortification, as if placed to defend 
the humbler hill of Arthur's Seat, and shelter the palace of 
Holyrood, that lies in peaceful tranquillity at its base ; on the 
other side of which rises the Calton hill, with its lofty modern 
structures, and its old observatory standing on the western 
point of the rock, like an ancient watch tower. The immense 
height of many buildings in the old town, rising in the ob- 
scurity of the evening shadows, — the elegant steeple of St. 
Giles's, representing an imperial crown, through the ar- 
ches of which the light is seen, — surmounted by the lofty 
turrets and bold battlements of the Castle, — at this hour, 
when the sinking sun shed a golden ray over the whole scene, 
gave it an appearance of sublimity not to be conceived, and 
filled the unsophisticated mind of Henry with ideas of the 
most exalted nature. 

He arrived at the house of Mr. C. his relation, where he re- 
mained a few days ; but there he met with nothing responsive 
to his feelings : He was a man of the world, and had a family 
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of daughters, who, like many other Edinburgh young ladies, 
were very pretty—very well dressed — very accomplished — 
with no lack of conversation, if conversation it can be called, 
which consists of frivolous remarks on local circumstances and 
fashionable parties. The handsome figure of their cousin did 
not to these young ladies compensate for his delicate timidity 
of manner, which they termed awkwardness. He was not 
likely to feel at ease with them, and very willingly took up 
his abode with Mrs. Martin, an old lady, a relation of his 
mother's. But she had to his mother no affinity except in 
blood. She was selfish, cnnning, and ambitious. She soon 
discovered the artlessness of Henry's character, and adapted 
herself to it. He felt no endearing intercourse In the society 
of Mr. C.'s family ; and accustomed to domestic enjoyment, 
he readily accepted of her proferred kindness. She had in- 
volved herself in pecuniary embarrassments. She knew that 
Henry succeeded immediately to a little treasured store of 
his father's ; and she knew (what he was not himself aware 
of,) that he was heir to a considerable inheritance, which it 
was likely would soon come into his possession. 

She had au only daughter, on whose eharms she relied, for 
an influence over the object of her designs. The blooming 
Lucy was young, simple, and passive. To see her the wife 
of a rich man, was the object of her mother's ambition ; but 
few of that description, her limited sphere gave her an oppor- 
tunity of meeting. She fixed therefore on Henry, as the most 
eligible, and many circumstances combined to facilitate her 
scheme. His heart was prone to kind affections ; and it has 
been observed, that gratitude was a predominant feeling. This 
sentiment was continually awakened, by the attentions he re- 
ceived from her, contrasted with the hauteur of his cousins ; 
and the restraint which their manners imposed, was relieved 
by the simple graces of the unassuming Lucy. He assisted 
her in her lessons — he admired her birds — smiled when she 
talked to them— and listened to her feeble attempts in music, 
with an encouraging complaisance. Matters were in this 
state, when he was seized with a dangerous illness, from which 
he had a lingering recovery. During that period, this artful 
woman practised on his benevolence, persuading him that his 
attentions bad won the affections of her daughter, and that 
anxiety for his health had nearly deprived her of life. Let it 
suffice, that her plans were successful. Henry's gratitude was 
not proof against her artifice, and he and the passive Lucy 
were privately married. 

Soon after this event, as he began to recover health and 
strength, he seemed to awake as from a fearful dream. He 
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had never, in the most remote degree, been guilty of any 
thing clandestine: every action of his life had been open as 
an unclouded sun; every thought, as it arose in his guiltless 
mind, bad been communicated to his parents, and from them 
had met with a sympathetic response. His first desire was to 
inform his mother of bis secret; but he was dissuaded from 
this by his crafty kinswoman. She dreaded that a premature 
discovery might deprive her victim of the inheritance which 
she considered almost within her grasp ; as its possessor was in 
the last stage of his earthly pilgrimage, and such a rash step 
in his heir might induce bim to change its destination. Henry 
was easily persuaded to defer what he felt ashamed to do, and 
passed a fev weeks more in the wretchedness of self reproach* 
Mrs. Martin's character begau to unfold itself; and his wife, 
a name at which he started in dismay, appeared a harmless, 
but ap uninteresting being. It was in vain that he looked in 
her mild eyes for a sympathetic glance, or listened to her 
monotonous voice for a kindred sentiment. He now heard, 
for the first time, of his mother-in-law's pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and the anticipated legacy, which was expected to re- 
lieve them, hut, an immediate demand was made on the little 
property left him by bis father, with which he was by no means 
disposed to comply, considering it sacred to the use of his 
mother. The veil of hypocrisy was now drawn aside, and 
Henry discovered that he had been the dupe of a designing 
and mercenary woman. Humbled in his own eyes, disgusted 
with Edinburgh, and at a loss what plan of life to pursue, he 
determined to extend his views, and try to get into some em- 
ployment that would procure him immediate independence. 
London he had heard of, as the great theatre of enterprise ; 
and, partly excited by curiosity, and partly impelled by 
despair, anxious to escape from present evils, and avoid a 
place where he thought every one he met knew his secret, 
more willing to mingle with strangers than to associate with 
relatives, that he had found cold or faithless, — he set ofiF for 
the metropolis, an undecided and aimless adventurer. On. 
his arrival, the novelty of the scene by degrees revived the 
latent energy of his mind, and hopes and expectations began 
to take place of that languid despondency that had for some 
time overpowered him. In the great city he was, indeed, a 
lonely, unconnected being; but he felt a degree of freedom, 
that was exhilirating to the mind, and wonder and curiosity 
roused his faculties to observation and enjoyment. These 
feelings, however, were transient, and gave place to anxiety 
about the principal object of his journey; when accident in- 
troduced him to an eminent literary character, no less remark- 
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able for the benevolence that blessed, than the intelligence 
that enlightened all who were connected with him. His dis» 
cernment ere long discovered those qualities in Henry, which 
were shaded from common observers, by the reserve of a re- 
fined and dignified mind. This was banished by the generous 
frankness of Mr. Heartly, which invited confidence ; and he 
was soon informed of Henry's little history, except the only 
event of any importance in it. Henry's wishes for employ- 
ment were soon gratified ; he was appointed private secretary 
to Mr. H. without other credentials than those which simple, 
candid manners, and an ingenuous countenance afforded. 
He became an inmate of the family; and, delighted with the 
favour of a man whom he could not behold without veneration,, 
nor listen to without improvement, he felt as if a new spirit 
had been infused into his mind, and displayed those superior 
powers of intellect, with which nature had endowed him. 

But there was one member of the family that was destined 
to be the arbiter of his fate. Maria de Valencie was niece of 
Mr. Heartly, the daughter of his only sister, who had married 
a clergyman of Switzerland, and paid the debt of nature when 
Maria was about twelve years old. M. de Valencie did not 
long survive, and the orphan was taken into the protection of 
her uncle. Her first appearance was^more impressive than; 
dazzling; you might see many women that you admired 1 
more, not one that you would remember so long. Her mo- 
tions wer& graceful, — her complexion rather pale, — but there 
was a lustre that beamed from her dark hazle eyes, when she 
lifted up the long lashes that shaded them ; and a dimple that 
played on her cheek, at the approbation of those she loved, 
or when the gratification of benevolent feelings animated her 
heart, more captivating than the brightest rsharms of a finished 
beauty. After the death of her parents, all the affections of 
her gentle heart centred in her uncle ; and the object of his 
favour could not fail to be high in her estimation. She saw 
that Henry relieved him of many cares. She had always felt 
it a duty to amuse his leisure hours, and had now a companion 
in that delightful office. The old man was fond of music ; 
and Henry had naturally a very fine taste ; he was permitted 
to teach Maria some of the rich airs of his native glen. The 
sound was associated with all that was interesting there — his 
heart was affected, and his conversation partook of those en- 
dearing recollections. She listened with peculiar attention, 
his education had been so similar to her own. His father and 
mother seemed the counterpart of hers — she wished she had a 
brother, and was sure he would have resembled Henry So- 
merville. They made comparisons betwixt the glen of Mudely 
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Fluers and the vale of Chamauni ;— their grand scenery— their 
simple pleasures ; and fancied in the enthusiasm of their ima- 
ginations, the similitude of their characters and situations 
equally apparent. They seemed like two streams arising from 
the solitudes of nature, that had glided through many a wild 
and peaceful scene, with nothing unholy to disturb their 
course, or mingle with their purity. 

Maria had from nature a considerable portion of that se- 
riousness which is often the accompaniment of a feeling heart. 
It had been increased by the loss of her parents, and by sepa- 
ration from all she loved, at that early age when the mind re- 
ceives its deepest impressions. A few years indeed had elapsed, 
but she had met with no one in London that could supply the 
place of her early associates, and Henry was the first, with 
whom her soul had held communion ; with whom she could 
converse of things most dear to her. Fatal confidence ! 
His upright mind began to take alarm, at the delight he was 
conscious of enjoying in her society. The melting tones 
of her voice, the expression which her reflecting and feeling 
mind diffused into every thought of the poetry she sung, he 
began to be too sensible were awakening in his heart a senti- 
ment of which he had never before been aware. The most 
poignant self reproach accompanied this conviction. He read 
over bis wife's letters, but what did they present? — the most in- 
different insipidity. But duty determined him to return to her ; 
when having remitted the first quarter of his salary, he receiv- 
ed a letter from her -mother, full of reproaches that.it was not 
more. Thus were his virtuous resolutions checked : He knew 
not how to procure more, nor so much, irom any other source ; 
and necessity seemed to sanction his delay. A few weeks 
more glided on, and Henry was a prey to the most bitter re- 
flections : his despondency became apparent, and Maria for 
some time exerted all her powers to sooth or to amuse him. 
But every effort that displayed the various excellencies of her 
cultivated understanding — every attention that expressed the 
tenderness of her heart, increased the embarrassment of his 
manner, and the anguish of his soul. Alas ! Maria was too 
sympathetic ; and the downcast eye — the conscious blush — 
and tremulous voice, plainly discovered the impression which 
bis sufferings had made upon her mind. 

Henry could no longer bear the struggle of conflicting pas- 
sions ; in one hour remorse was intolerable ; in another he 
would yield to a delirium of delight, at the idea of being be- 
loved by a creature so perfect in virtue. He would fancy to 
himself, the happiness of carrying her to Mudely Fluers, to 
sooth the sorrow, and convey a ray of sunshine into the 

R 
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gloomy mansion of his mother. Then would his tears flow, 
as this pleasing vision faded from his sight : again would the 
image of his injured wife start into view, helpless, innocent, 
and deserted ; her prospects blasted in the bloom of her youth, 
by him she trusted : and in the bitterness of his soul he would 
cry, " Oh ! it is too much, I cannot be such a villain — Maria de 
Valencie must be relinquished— her powerful and upright 
mind will recover its tranquillity, and I alone will be the sa- 
crifice." In pursuance of this idea, he determined she should 
be informed of his secret, and with much difficulty wrote to 
her a letter to that purpose, and retired into the country for a 
few days. On his return, as he entered the house with trem- 
bling steps, he perceived a gloom on the countenance of the 
domestics. How is your master, he enquired ; — very ill, Sir, 
since Miss de Valencie went away. The hand of death seemed 
to rest on the heart of Henry— with a desperate resolution he 
proceeded to the chamber of his friend, and found him ill 
indeed — and no kind niece to smooth his pillow. Ignorant of 
a fit of gout that had attacked him in the night, she had gone 
away early in the morning, leaving a letter, merely saying that 
she had been induced by a friend to visit her relations in 
Switzerland, — that she felt it her duty to go, — and aware that 
she might not be able to resist his kind importunities, she had 
avoided them ; — entreating his pardon, and expressing the 
warmest thanks for his more than paternal care. Her maid 
delivered to Henry a short note, containing an impressive 
blessing, begging him to be attentive to her uncle, and wishing 
him all happiness in the sacred connection he had entered 
into. His revered friend bewailed the loss of his adopted 
child ; another fit of gout, which seized his head, terminated 
his existence : and Henry Somerville was left the most forlorn 
and the most wretched of humLn beings. The world, of which 
he had taken but a glimpse, had been full of perils. In a short 
voyage, his spreading sail had scarcely caught the sunbeam, 
when the sky lowered, and the horrors of darkness succeeded 
— he languished for a quiet haven — his fainting heart turned to 
the lonely cottage of Mudely Fluers. His weary spirit longed 
to repose itself on that bosom, where sympathy was innate— 
and from whence he feared no reproach — yet how could he 
meet that confiding and benignant eye, which was wont to 
behold him guileless and innocent, conscious as he now was 
of duplicity and error. " He remembered his father," — he 
beheld his venerable figure in the solemn hour of family de- 
votion, sacred to domestic love, when the most fervent prayer 
that arose from his heart was for the preservation and the vir- 
tue of his son. This thought augmented his self reproach ; 
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and in the anguish of despair, he would have set off Imme- 
diately. 

But his official situation in Mr. H.'s family, obliged him to 
remain till after the funeral, and till bis papers and affairs 
were examined into. Maria de Valencie was bis heir; the 
property was a genteel independence; and there wasaeodioil 
added, by which a small legacy was left to Henry as a mark 
of his regard. The arrangement of these affairs called upon 
him to write to her; but addressing her he felt to be impossible, 
and he employed agents. Their correspondents carelessly in- 
formed him, that she was in a declining state of health, that she 
had caught cold on her journey, and had drooped ever since. 
Each succeeding letter mentioned her being worse, and at 
last the fatal intelligence reached him, that she was no more. 
With it his peace received its final blow. A sudden impulse 
obliged him to leave the scene of his sorrow immediately. He 
set off on his journey in great perturbation of mind. It in- 
creased as he proceeded, and a feverish affection, which 
began before he left London, became more violent. On the 
second day he was obliged to be detained, as his brain was 
evidently affected. The people of the inn discovered, by 
means of a letter in his pocket, the residence of his mother, 
and to it he was conveyed ; but alas how changed ! The elegant 
and intelligent features, bore no marks of their former ex- 
pression, — pale,—- wild and haggard, — the sedate beam of that 
intellectual eye, now darting the unsettled glance of the 
maniac. The fever abated, but reason never again dawned 
on the mind of Henry. His mother, roused from a lethargy of 
grief that she had made no effort to conquer, would not 
allow him to be separated from her. She could fear no evil 
from, and she could impose no restraint upon, the child of her 
love. His disease partook of the natural disposition of his 
mind; and after a woeful period of violent agitation, softened 
at times into a calm melancholy, while his mother would 
forget his malady, consider him as a companion in sorrow, 
and talk to him of former joys, when he would lay his aching 
head on her bosom, and weep like a very child. At other times 
a wilder mood took possession of his mind ; and rushing out 
amid the tempest of the night, he would not stop till he 
reached the summit of the hill, from whence he seemed to be 
holding communion with spirits of the air, calling aloud 
that the sky was the only canopy, and angels of heaven the 
only companions that he loved. 

In the dreary solitudes of nature, the lonely shepherd, 
by the light of a flitting moon beam, would discover him on 
the promontory of a rock with stretched out hands, while he 
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poured forth the waitings of his lamentations. Sometimes he 
would invoke Maria de Valencie, as if she had been a sainted 
spirit, permitted to hover above his head, and to protect him 
from evil ; again he would call on her in beseeching accents 
to forgive him ; at other times saying, in a murmuring tone, as 
if to some helpless being that he pitied, I could not help it, — it 
was not my blame,- — your mother may have all — and would 
then fly away as if some demon pursued! — But there were 
sometimes more tranquil hours, when his voice was heard 
floating on the breeze, chanting the following lines : — 

Hope, airy child of fancy bom, 

And transient as the dew of morn ; 

Thou who can'st charm with sound and light, 

The deafened ear, and darkened sight ; 

No more invent thy idle schemes, 

Nor cheat me with fantastic dreams. 

My joys are past, my friends are dead, 

Their limbs are lapt in sheets of lead ; 

Their hearts are cold, their heads are low; 

Is it not time for me to go ? 

No more thy flatt'ring stories tell, 

Deceitful airy hope farewell !* 

In these woeful alternations passed many a tedious year, 
before Henry Somerville and his amiable mother were num- 
bered with the dead. A humble grave-stone, in the Church- 
Yard of Mudely Fleurs, tells where they lie; and there are still 
some gray haired shepherds that drop a tear as they cast their 
eyes upon the spot. Mrs. Somerville survived her son for 
some time: she had been informed of his unhappy marriage: 
the expected inheritance had come into her possession, which 
she assigned to his wife, who it is said made a second mar- 
riage, in which her selfish mother felt all the miseries of de- 
pendence. 

* These lines were written by the person whose history is the germ of this little tale. 



LINES, COMPOSED DURING MOONLIGHT. 

O ! thou that from thy silver car, 
Throw'st o'er this earth thy beams afar, 
O'er mountains, lakes, and oceans wide, 
Gleaming upon the evening tide !— 
So calm— so bright— the waters shine, — 
Are those pale silvery streaks all thine ? 
Calmly thou sailest through the sky, 
Above the cloudlets drifting by; — 
The stars themselves are twinkling dim. 
Clad in their airy shrouds so slim ;*— 
Oh why so quickly glide away, 
So long before the break of day ; 
And leave me thus to gaze upon, 
The spot where thou hast brightly shone ? 



